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SOLDIER, PATRIOT, CHRISTIAN, 
GENTLEMAN: A BIOGRAPHICAL 

SKETCH OF 

JOHN AVERY MCILHENNY 



by 

Shane K. Bernard 



Son of Tabasco sauce inventor Edmund Mcllhenny and Mary Eliza Avery, John Avery 
Mcllhenny was born on October 29, 1867, at Avery Island, Louisiana. As a youth 
Mcllhenny was educated in part at Avery Island — actually a salt dome rising above the 
surrounding coastal wetlands — where a Massachusetts tutor not only taught the Mcllhenny 
children the fundamentals of learning, but also helped them to establish a newspaper, the 
Petite Anse Amateur (named for the nearby Petit Anse Bayou). In March 1879 Mcllhenny 
wrote the feature story of the first issue, which records the origin of Tabasco sauce and 
extolls the family's locally grown peppers, "so improved in flavor, strength and aroma as 
to have become a new variety of red pepper, superior to all others." Mcllhenny left the 
island at age fourteen to study from around 1882 to 1884 at Dr. [D. A.] Holbrook's 
Classical and Military School in Sing Sing (now Ossining), New York, where he joined 
the school's Banjo Club. He appears on the school's honor rolls at least five times, 
scoring his highest ranking for the four-week school period ending May 14, 1884, when 
he finished eighth in a class of about 60 students. Mcllhenny went on to study for two 
years at the exclusive preparatory school Phillips Academy of Andover, Massachusetts, 
where he enrolled in the class of 1888. He then attended Tulane for one year, and also 
studied law at Harvard. He eventually returned to Avery Island to help out with the family 
business, travelling to Mexico in 1890 on an unsuccessful search for high-quality peppers 
to augment that year's failed crop at Avery Island. (The company survived the crisis on 
stockpiled seeds and pepper mash.) When Edmund Mcllhenny died later that year, Mary 
Eliza Mcllhenny appointed her son to manage their plantation and its sauce production, as 
well as to oversee the education of his siblings. Mcllhenny later recalled this period of his 
career: 



When my father died he left his books showing the customers that he then had. 1 immediately 
wrote to all those customers and acquainted them with the fact of my father's death and with the 
fact that I had assumed control of the business; and I asked for a continuance of the kindly relations 
which had existed with my father. Then as soon as I could get my business organized, I started out 
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on a trip through the United States and visited these different people who had been old and valued 
commercial friends of my father through many years. I met them and talked to them of the 
possibilities of the business, and I advised with them as to the best method of developing it 
because I was very young and inexperienced ... I also studied the conditions in the country, as to 
putting a sauce of this kind more fully on the market I studied the localities in which it would be 
apparently advantageous to advertise this sauce, and in every way in my power I sought to make 
myself familiar not only with my present trade, but with the trade which I must acquire if I hoped 
to increase my business to a more lucrative point. 1 

In late April 1898, however, the Spanish- American War broke out and on May 19 John 
Avery Mcllhenny, now thirty years old, put aside his familial duties to join the 1st U. S. 
Volunteer Cavalry, better known as Colonel Theodore Roosevelt's "Rough Riders." 
According to one of the Mcllhenny's two sons, Walter S. Mcllhenny — who operated the 
Mcllhenny Company for over a quarter-century — "the family ostracized him" for taking the 
oath of allegiance to the United States. In fact, John Avery Mcllhenny was the first of his 
family to express his loyalty to the United States since the outbreak of the Civil War — a 
conflict in which the Mcllhennys supported the South. Explains Walter: "My father 
impressed to me that in time of war your allegiance is to your country, and in time of peace, 
it's to your family." Already a five-year veteran of the Louisiana State Militia, Mcllhenny 
passed inspection at the Rough Rider's enlistment site in San Antonio, Texas, 2 where 
Roosevelt's officers required him to display his skills with firearms and his prowess on 
horseback. Mcllhenny's other son, eighty-four-year-old John S. "Jack" Mcllhenny, 
recalls his father's induction into the Rough Riders: 

His father [Edmund Mcllhenny] had told him that he had to resign as president of the Mcllhenny 
Company and let his brothers come in. Just at the time that he had to do this, he saw this 
advertisement in the Times-Picayune saying that Theodore Roosevelt, who had a ranch in 
Montana, was going to start a regiment of cavalry and he was going to call it the 1st Volunteer 
Cavalry. And he said the enlistment office was in [San Antonio, Texas] . . . and my father got on 
the Southern Pacific Railroad and he had his duffel bag with his clothes and everything and he got 
off in [San Antonio] . . . and went up and saw this man and he said he was a first sergeant and he 
said he was the one that enlisted [volunteers]. And he asked him what did he do, and my father told 
him what he did and he said, 'Well, ... do you know how to ride a horse?' And my father said, 



1 John Avery Mcllhenny's son, John S. "Jack" Mcllhenny, states that his father suffered a serious stab wound 
while fighting with another student at Holbrook's, and recuperated from the wound at Avery Island before 
transferring to another school, possibly in Atlanta (apparently before he attended Phillips Academy). Also, the 
number of students enrolled at Holbrook's in 1884 is an estimate based on the previous year’s enrollment of 58 
students. John S. "Jack" Mcllhenny, interview by author, April 6, 1993, Baton Rouge, La., tape recording, 
Mcllhenny Archives, Avery Island, La.: The New Iberia (La.) Weekly Iberian, November 12, 1942; The New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, November 10, 1942; Albert Nelson Marquis, ed.. Who's Who in America: A 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable Living Men and Women of the United States, vol. 5, 1908-1909 (Chicago: 
A. N. Marquis, 1908), s.v. "Mcllhenny, John Avery"; 1882-83 Catalog, Dr. Holbrook's Classical and Military 
School, original in the Mcllhenny Archives; Various Honor Rolls, Holbrook's School, December 9, 1882-May 
14, 1884, photocopies in the Mcllhenny Archives; Archival File on John Avery Mcllhenny, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., photocopy in the Mcllhenny Archives; Mcllhenny Co., The 100 Year History of Tabasco and 10 
Recipes that Helped Make It Famous (Avery Island, La.: Mcllhenny Co., 1968), 12, 16-17. 

2 Jack Mcllhenny identifies the enlistment site as Tucson, Arizona, but it was no doubt actually San Antonio, 
Texas. Jack Mcllhenny, interview by author. 
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'Of course I do' And he told him the story about how he had to ride when he was five years old and 
his father put the nickels [behind his knees] . . . and told him to ride down to that dry oak tree. So 
they said 'Alright, here is a horse. Get on the horse and ride it around.' And he did. And this was 
an old nag that was at least sixteen years old and he had no trouble. So they said, 'Well, we’ll try 
another one.' And they tried and he rode that and about the end of the first hour, the next one that 
they brought out for him to ride was a rodeo horse that they used in the bucking horse contest and 
he had to stay on that . . . Well, in those days the horse had to give up and this horse that they put 
him on, was a bucking bronco. Well, finally the horse gave up, and he rode him around and 
around like this [in a circle]. And they said, 'Well, we guess, yes, you are a good rider.' And then 
they said, 'We want to see how you do with weapons.' And they said, 'First thing we want you to 
do — have you got a revolver?’ And he said, 'No — yes, I have, but I don't have it with me.' And 
they said, Well, we have plenty of them here,’ and they said 'We want to see you fire a revolver at 
a target' . . . And they had one of those things that the FBI used, sort of a rough outline of a 
person. And he shot and all the shots were right in the bull's-eye. So they said. Now how about 
a rifle?' They had a Winchester forty-four rifle and he did just as well with the rifle. So they said, 
"Okay," and then they said Now, let’s see, we want you to use a shotgun." And they had a riot 
gun, and that's forty caliber or something like that and has a large shell. And he fired that . . . and 
he had ten seconds to fire his gun and he made a bull's-eye. So they said 'Okay, you're in now, and 
what we're going to do is to give you a rank of private first class, PFC.' 3 

Assigned to Troop F of the Rough Riders, Mcllhenny trained with the cavalry unit at 
San Antonio, Texas, before shipping out from Tampa, Florida, for Cuba. He first 
distinguished himself at the Battle of Las Guasimas on June 24, 1893, prompting 
Roosevelt to record in his book The Rough Riders that "I have been particularly struck by 
the coolness and courage shown by Sergeants Dame and Mcllhenny, and sent them out 
with small pickets to keep watch in front and to the left of the wing." A week later 
Mcllhenny distinguished himself again during the famous charge at San Juan Hill and after 
the battle Roosevelt promoted him to second lieutenant. Roosevelt records his admiration 
for the young officer in The Rough Riders : 

We could have filled up the whole regiment many times over from the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States, alone, but were only able to accept a very few applicants. One of them was John 
Mcllhenny, of Louisiana; a planter and manufacturer, a big-game hunter and book-lover, who could 
have had a commission in the Louisiana toops, but who preferred to go as a trooper in the Rough 
Riders because he believed we would surely see fighting. He could have commanded any influence, 
social or political, he wished; but he never asked a favor of any kind. He went into one of the 
New Mexican troops, and by his high qualities and zealous attention to duty speedily rose to a 
sergeantcy, and finally won his lieutenancy for gallantry in action. 4 

3 John Avery Mcllhenny's father died eight years before the outbreak of the Spanish-American War, but it is 
possible that his widow, Mary Eliza, asked John Avery Mcllhenny to step aside in favor of her other sons. Jack 
Mcllhenny, interview by author; The New Columbia Encyclopedia, 4th ed., s.v. "Spanish-American War"; 
Mcllhenny Co., 100 Year History of Tabasco, 20; The Wall Street Journal, January 10, 1975; Who's Who in 
America, vol. 10 (Chicago: A. N. Marquis, 1918), s.v. "Mcllhenny, John Avery." 

4 McIlhenny's military record is perhaps best summed up by an December 1 1, 1940, War Department memo written 
in response to Anita Mcllhenny's request for a burial plot for her husband in Arlington National Cemetery. The 
memo reads (with corrections to punctuation): "The records of this office show that John A. Mcllhenny was 
enrolled May 18, 1898, as a private. Troop F, 1st U. S. Volunteer Cavalry, at San Antonio, Texas; was promoted 
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Although no published sources record the valorous deed that won Mcllhenny his field 
promotion and his commander's friendship, Jack Mcllhenny vividly recalls his father's 
account of the charge: 

When they got down to Cuba, it was down at the other end from Havana and once they'd got on 
shore, they found out that, by damn!— it was just what the army always did — they separated them 
from their horses . . . And when they got to where they were going to attack San Juan Hill, the 
flag bearer was generally a boy who was about thirteen or fourteen years old and he had a long pole 
with a U. S. flag on it and he rushed up to the front and the Spaniards were up at the top of the 
hill and they had two sharpshooters looking down there and they saw that flag and they shot and 
hit the flag bearer and he dropped down dead. And Theodore Roosevelt was somewhere near there 
and he rushed up and grabbed hold of the flag pole and he hollered, 'Follow me, men!' And he 
started up, he was going as fast as he could ... and my father was behind Theodore Roosevelt, and 
he saw this sharpshooter taking bead [sic] on Theodore Roosevelt and he grabbed him [Roosevelt] 
by the ankle and pulled him down . . . And he fell down and the man shot. And he was furious 
and my father said to him, 'Where's your hat?' and his hat had fallen off. And he said to Theodore 
Roosevelt, 'Get your hat!' And he found his hat, picked it up and he [Mcllhenny] said Took — 
where is the hole?' And he [Roosevelt] looked and he said it would have gone right through the 
top of his head, and he said, "That was real good thinking, Mcllhenny,’ and he said . . . 'I'm going 
to give you a battlefield promotion.' 

After the battle Mcllhenny and the other Rough Riders entrenched themselves around 
Santiago, leading to conditions that seriously affected the health of many soldiers in the 
campaign. This included Mcllhenny, who was diagnosed with measles on June 15, 1898, 
and with malaria on July 7, 1898. He quickly overcame both ailments, however, and 
returned to duty. Mcllhenny’s resolution no doubt helped to endear him to Roosevelt, who 
invited the new officer into his circle of close military companions. Indeed, the future 
president immediately took to Mcllhenny, and later recalled more peaceful moments near 
Montauk Point, New York— the site where the Rough Riders camped prior to their 
discharge — when "I would summon a number of the officers, Kane, Greenway, Goodrich, 
Church, Ferguson, Mcllhenny . . . and we would gallop down to the beach and bathe in 
the surf, or else go for long rides over the beautiful rolling plains, thickly studded with 
pools which were white with water lilies." Following the Rough Riders' decommissioning 
ceremony on September 15, 1898, Mcllhenny accompanied Roosevelt to Sagamore Hill his 



to corporal; appointed lance sergeant July 5, 1898, and was discharged to date September 6, [1898], by reason of 
his acceptance of commission as 2nd lieutenant. He was mustered into service September 7, 1898, as 2nd 
Lieutenant, Troop E, 1st U. S. Volunteer Cavalry, and mustered out and honorably discharged September 15, 1898, 
as 2nd Lieutenant, at Camp Wickoff, Long Island, New York." (Although Mcllhenny's promotion to lance 
sergeant confusingly appears to fall after his promotion to 2nd lieutenant, bureaucratic delays, augmented by long 
distances between Washington and semi-isolated field headquarters, may account for this discrepancy in short, 
he was probably recognized as a sergeant prior to his official date of promotion to that rank, and as a 2nd 
lieutenant immediately after his field promotion to that rank at San Juan Hill.) War Department Memo, December 
11, 1940, photocopy in the Mcllhenny Archives; Jack Mcllhenny, interview by author; Theodore Roosevelt, The 
Rough Riders (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905), 41-42, 99, 153, 224, 252-54, see also photo on 146; 
Virgil Carrington Jones, Roosevelt's Rough Riders (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1971), 136, 281, 
315; Edward Marshall, The Story of the Rough Riders (New York: G. W. Dillingham, 1899), 254, 286, 291. 
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commander's home at Oyster Bay, New York, beginning a friendship that would continue 
long into their civilian lives. 5 

After the Spanish-American War, however, Mcllhenny briefly retained his officer's 
commission and served during the Philippines Insurrection. 6 A 1913 government report 
on Mcllhenny reads: "In the fall of 1898 he started on a trip around the world, in the 
course of which he went to the Philippine Islands and was appointed an aid by General 
MacArthur [Arthur MacArthur, father of General Douglas MacArthur] on his staff and 
served for a short time in that capacity, being assigned to duty with Major Bell, afterwards 
Major-General Bell, Adjutant General of the United States." Mcllhenny then returned to 
Louisiana to occupy a seat in the state House of Representatives from 1900 to 1904, and in 
the state Senate from 1904 to 1906. As a representative from Iberia Parish, Mcllhenny sat 
on numerous committees: public works, lands, and levees; claims; militia, pensions, and 
artifical limbs; and labor and capital. As a senator from the thirteenth district, he served on 
the finance, militia, and education committees. Although Mcllhenny sponsored only a 
handful of bills during his tenure in the legislature — a bill to increase the power of the state 
railroad commission, a bill to study and improve assessment and taxation, a bill to 
incorporate the city of New Iberia, a bill to hire an assistant state librarian for the secretary 
of state — all passed except one, which was withdrawn by Mcllhenny before it went before 
the House or Senate — a bill to define vagrancy, to make it a misdemeanor, and to establish 
penalties for it. 7 

In addition to Mcllhenny's duties as a legislator, he continued to operate the family 
business, and also frequently visited Roosevelt in Washington, D.C. Only two years after 
the Spanish-American War's conclusion, Roosevelt had become William McKinley's vice 
president and in 1901 had assumed the presidency upon McKinley's assassination. Like a 
medieval knight at court, Mcllhenny appears repeatedly at the White House and elsewhere 
with his former commander and his commander's family. In March 1900, for instance, 
Mcllhenny escorted Mrs. Roosevelt and her sister to Puerto Rico and Cuba, and apparently 



5 Jack Mcllhenny, interview by author; Medical Records of John Avery Mcllhenny, photocopies in the 
Mcllhenny Archives; Roosevelt, Rough Riders, 224; Jones, Roosevelt's Rough Riders, 281; Marshall, Story of 
the Rough Riders, 254. 

6 Memorandum in Regard to Mr. John Avery Mcllhenny, Who is Being Urged for Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands, [1913]," Typewritten manuscript, original in the U. S. National Archives, Washington, D.C., 
1-2; Marquis, Who's Who in America, vol. 10, s.v. "Mcllhenny, John Avery"; Weekly Iberian, November 12, 
1942; Times- Picayune, November 10, 1942. 

7 McIlhenny won his house seat on April 17, 1900, coming in second with 1,036 votes to P. R. Burke's 1,045 
votes; three other candidates drew a total of 1254 votes. (Mcllhenny and Burke both assumed seats in the House.) 
Mcllhenny won his senate seat on April 19, 1904, coming in second again with 689 votes to Joseph A. Provost's 
692 votes. (Both candidates assumed seats in the Senate.) Marquis, Who's Who in America, vol. 10, s.v. 
"Mcllhenny, John Avery"; Weekly Iberian, November 12, 1942; limes- Picayune, November 10, 1942; The New 
Iberia (La.) Semi-Weekly Iberian, April 21, 1900; The Weekly Iberian, April 23, 1904; Louisiana House of 
Representatives, Official Journal of the Proceedings of the House of Representatives of the State of Louisiana, 1st 

reg. sess.. May 14, 1900 (Baton Rouge: The Advocate, 1900), 3, 516-17, 520-21; 4 [in addendum]; , 

Official Journal of the Proceedings of the House of Representatives of the State of Louisiana, 2nd reg. sess.. May 
12, 1902 (Baton Rouge: The Advocate, 1902), 3, list of members and standing committees [n.p.[; 4, 63 [in 
addendum]; Louisiana Senate, Official Journal of the Proceedings of the Senate of the State of Louisiana, 1st reg. 
sess.. May 9, 1904 (Baton Rouge: The Advocate, 1904), 3, list of members and standing committees [n.p], index 

to Senate bills [n.p.]; 17-18 [in addendum]; , Official Journal of the Proceedings of the Senate of the 

State of Louisiana, 2nd reg. sess.. May 14, 1906 (Baton Rouge: The Advocate, 1906), 3, 635, 636-37, index to 
Senate bills [n.p.]; 19, 40 [in addendum]. 
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toured San Juan Hill with them. In October 1905 he accompanied the president on a 
whirlwind speech-making tour of the South. In February 1903 the president writes to his 
son Kermit, "The last two or three nights I have had terrific pillow fights with Archie and 
Quentin, Mr. John Mcllhenny, who has come to visit us [at the White House] occasionally 
joining in." (Later that month Mcllhenny and his family hosted Alice Roosevelt — the 
President's rambunctious daughter — during her visit to the annual New Orleans Mardi 
Gras celebration.) Roosevelt even subjected Mcllhenny to his famous "obstacle walks" — 
which, according to presidential historian Wilson Sullivan, "went through, over, and under 
things, but never around." In February 1904, for instance, the president writes "Mr. John 
Mcllhenny spent a couple of days with us. I took him a long walk [sic] in the snow and as 
he was out of condition he got very puffy indeed." Again, in February 1907, he records 
"One afternoon I took a brisk tramp through the snow with . . . Mr. Mcllhenny. Poor Mr. 
Mcllhenny must have been out of condition for he fell by the wayside and had to return 
home." 8 

Mcllhenny also accompanied outdoorsman Roosevelt on numerous hunting trips. At 
the foot of one typewritten letter from June 1901 Roosevelt records in his own 
handwriting: "I have a friend, John Mcllhenny, of my regiment, who will send Goff all 
the dogs he wants for seizers if he (the friend) can go with us when the time comes; he has 
given me a bully hunting knife, and thinks that with enough seizers we could kill a big 
grizzly or silver tip with our knives, which would be great sport." From Tensas Bayou, 
Louisiana, in October 1907, the president writes: "There are no bear here. I have seen one 
deer, running like a racehorse thru the cane; and by a lucky, and difficult shot I killed it — 

delighting the dear doctor John Mcllhenny " Roosevelt later recorded his adventures at 

Tensas Bayou in his 1908 Scribner’s article, "In the 1-ouisiana Canebrakes," writing "In 
October, 1907, 1 spent a fortnight in the canebrakes of northern Louisiana, my hosts being 
Messrs. John M. Parker [future Louisiana governor and vice-presidential candidate on 
Roosevelt's Bull Moose ticket] and John A. Mcllhenny." Roosevelt goes on to record: 

Around Avery Island, John Mcllhenny's plantation, the bears only appear from June to November; 
there they never kill hogs, but feed at first on com and then on sugar-cane, doing immense damage 
in the fields, quite as much as hogs would do . . . John Mcllhenny had killed a she-bear about the 
size of this [bear, killed at Tensas, about two hundred pounds,] on his plantation at Avery's Island 
[sic] the previous June. Several bear had been raiding his corn-fields, and one evening he 
determined to try to waylay them. After dinner he left the ladies of his party on the gallery of his 
house while he rode down in a hollow and concealed himself on the lower side of the corn-field. 
Before he had waited ten minutes a she-bear and her cub came into the field. Then she rose on her 
hind legs, tearing down an armful of ears of com which she seemingly gave to the cub, and then 



8 Will Irwin, ed.. Letters to Kermit from Theodore Roosevelt, 1902-1908 (New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 
1946), 26-27, 56, 117-21, 179-80; Elting E. Morison, ed. and comp.. The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, vol. 2, 

The Years of Preparation, 1898-1900 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951), 1272-73; , 

The Utters of Theodore Roosevelt, vol. 2, The Square Deal, 1901-1903 (Cambridge. Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1951), 414-15; The New Orleans Daily Picayune, February 26, 1903, March 3, 1903; Shane K. Bernard, 
"Alice in Mardi Gras Land: The President's Daughter Visits the Mcllhennys of Avery Island,” Unpublished 
manuscript in the Mcllhenny Archives; Wilson Sullivan, The American Heritage Book of Presidents and Famous 
Americans, vol. 8 (New York: Dell, 1967), 687. 
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rose for another armful. Mcllhenny shot her; tried in vain to catch the cub; and rejoined the party 
on the veranda, having been absent but one hour.^ 

Roosevelt clearly admired Mcllhenny, calling him "a splendid young fellow" and, as a 
Rough Rider, "one of our best men." Indeed, in March 1911 the former president writes 
current President William Howard Taft: 

If by any remote chance — and I know how remote it is — there should be a serious war, a war in 
which Mexico was backed by Japan or some other big power, then I would wish immediately to 
apply for permission to raise a division of cavalry, such as the regiment I commanded in Cuba . . . 
My nine colonels would include men like Fitzhugh Lee and Gordon Johnson of the regular army, 
and among others John Greenway, Seth Bullock, Harry Stimson and John Mcllhenny. 

Taft replied that he would gladly call on Roosevelt if needed, but nothing came of his 
proposal, just as with Roosevelt's later request of Woodrow Wilson to lead a division 
against the kaiser. 10 

Roosevelt no doubt first introduced Mcllhenny to the world of Washington politics, for 
although Mcllhenny remained a Democrat at heart, he had championed his former 
commander in the presidential elections of 1904 and 1912. In fact, the New York Times 
describes Mcllhenny in 1913 as "a Democrat, but supported Col. Roosevelt for the 
Presidency last year . . . and is regarded as a member of the Bull Moose Party." In 
exchange for his support Roosevelt overlooked Mcllhenny's political views and on 
November 30, 1906, appointed him a U. S. Civil Service Commissioner. "There is a 
vacancy in the Civil Service Commission," Roosevelt informed Mcllhenny in late October. 
"It is the same position that I once held. . . . From the public standpoint I feel that yours 
would be an ideal choice. . . . Moreover, my dear John, 1 shall not attempt to say that I am 
actuated solely by the public feeling in the matter. Mrs. Roosevelt and I would so like to 
have you up here." Accepting the appointment, Mcllhenny told reporters: "There is 
nothing for me to say at this stage. I went to Washington, talked over the matter with the 
President, received the appointment and was swom into office before I left there. That is 
about all. I find that my friends endorse my acceptance, and it seems that most everyone I 
know in the State [of Louisiana] is glad." The appointment greatly influenced Mcllhenny's 
life and career: Permanendy leaving South Louisiana to reside in Washington and its 
vicinity, he turned over control of the family plantation and Tabasco operation to his 
brothers Ned and Rufus. Then, a year to the day of his federal appointment, he married 
Anita Vincent Stauffer, daughter of Colonel W. R. Stauffer of New Orleans, obtaining a 
papal dispensation through Roosevelt's friend. Cardinal Gibbons, for the Episcopalian- 
Catholic wedding. (Mcllhenny was reared as an Episcopalian.) The couple began a new 



^Roosevelt's punctuation has been altered for clarity in the excerpt from his June 1901 letter. Elting E. Morison, 
ed. and comp.. Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, vol. 3, 90-91; Sylvia Jukes Moms, Edith Kermit Roosevelt: 
Portrait of a First Lady (New York: Coward, McCann and Geoghegan, 1980), 323-24; Theodore Roosevelt, "In the 
Louisiana Canebrakes," Scribner's Magazine, 43 (January 1908): 47, 51, 58. 

^Morison, Letters of Theodore Roosevelt , vol. 2, 1216-18, 1251; , Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, 

vol. 7, The Days of Armageddon, 1909-1914 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1954), 243-44; 
Sullivan, American Heritage Book of Presidents, vol. 8, 674. 




